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THE SHAPE OF SCHOOLS 
TO COME 


Amone the many problems confronting 


Britain after the war that of providing more 
schools and better will have high priority. It 


is now generally acknowledged (1) that the 
existing educational set-up and its buildings, 
equipment, and surroundings are wholly inade- 
quate to meet education’s new trends; and (2) 
that this is a matter of public concern. 

Until an enlightened age brought widespread 
public recognition of this due concern with the 
new generation’s education, the training of 
Britain’s children for citizenship went more or 
less by default. Reading, writing, and arith- 
metic—the three R’s—were considered ample 
enough preparation until—historically speaking 
—yesterday. 

The 19th century’s unexacting standards of 
what was due the child gave place to a broader 
concept: organized, official intervention in the 
shape of school boards and other educational 
But even their standards fell far 
short of those put forward only a quarter 


authorities. 


1 Member of Britain’s Town Planning Institute, 
who has for many years specialized in housing and 
design of school buildings. He designed and built 
= — King Alfred in Hampstead, North 
uondon. 


y 
EUGENE C. KENT, 
F.R.I.B.A.1 


of a eentury later—so fast and progressively 
had standards risen by then. At the turn of 
the century, the board-school era, school build- 
ings were of unsuitable design and the classes 
far too large. Fifty in a class was a normal 
number. The instruction given went, in educa- 
tionl effect, little beyond the three R’s. 

Since those days, reformist ideas in elemen- 
tary education have led the way in gradual im- 
provements of one sort and another, one of the 
most notable milestones on the march being the 
recommendations of the Hadow Report in 1926. 
But even the Hadow Report could not go beyond 
the scope of its time. Anomalies concerning 
the authorities responsible for, or profitably 
participating in, the elementary education of 
the young were allowed to remain, archaic re- 
minders of the slow, planless growth that had 
produced them. The school-leaving age re- 
mained also at its former figure, fourteen years; 
and elementary education was reorganized into 
primary (5-11) and post-primary. 

But now Britain’s Parliament has just passed 
a new Education Act. All the old anomalies 
will be swept away. The scope of the act 
makes it the biggest, most progressive reform 
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ever undertaken in the public-education system 
of the country. More, its modernistiec spirit is 
crystallized in these words from the White 
Paper which preceded the Bill: 


The Government’s purpose . .. is to secure for 
children a happier childhood and a better start in 
life; to ensure a fuller measure of education and 
opportunity for young people and to provide means 
for all developing the various talents with which 
they are endowed, and so enriching the inheritance 


of the country whose citizens they are. 


All the specifie reforms—and the larger social 
issues involved—cannot be outlined here; but 
the chief of them are these: In the future, edu- 
cation will be reorganized into three successive 
stages, primary, secondary, and further educa- 
tion. The school-leaving age will be raised from 
14 to 15 and (as soon as feasible) to 16. Sizes 
of classes will be reduced. Nursery schools will 
be provided by local authorities as a duty—and 
not, as hitherto, from a seldom-exercised choice. 
Secondary schools, fee-paying, will be abol- 
ished, and qualifying examinations also; chil- 
dren will be allocated to the various types of 
secondary schools on a basis which will take into 
account the wishes of the parents, the school 
record, and, probably, intelligence tests. Com- 
pulsory attendance is required between 15-18 
for at least one day each week at “Young 
People’s Colleges.” 

That is the broad plan of reform. Each and 
every one of the foregoing entails, among other 
things, an enormous building program. Exist- 
ing premises will have to be enlarged; entirely 
new ones will have to be constructed. During 
the war hardly any school building was done in 
Britain—not even current repairs. The task 
is of really staggering proportions. How is it 
to be achieved? The answer can only be: by 
careful, farsighted planning. 

A school is two things: a building in its own 
environment, and an instrument furthering the 
aims of education. It so happens that the school- 
building and remodeling plan coincides with the 
bigger task of town building and remodeling 
(in the eases of war-scarred towns), and even 
also for making plans on a regional and even 
national seale for the relocation of industries. 
Just as the proper functions of the town, the 
village, and the countryside are being redefined, 
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so is the place of the school within the new 
pattern. A few principles have emerged: 


1. Nursery schools need to be provided in such 
numbers that they are within walking distance from 
every home in a neighborhood. 

2. Primary and secondary schools, requiring 
larger areas for buildings, playgrounds, and games 
fields, are best placed on the fringes of built-up 
areas, or bedded into strips of parkland separating 
adjoining neighborhoods. 

3. No nursery or primary school should be so 
sited that children have to cross any main traffic 
road on their way to or from school. 

4. Most primary and certainly all secondary 
schools and ‘‘ Young People’s Colleges,’’ with their 
assembly halls, gymnasia, workshops, laboratories, 
libraries, and playing fields, should fulfill a social 
as well as an educational function. They should 
be cultural centers for the whole population of their 
district, particularly where there is a scarcity of 
other accommodation for meetings and assembly. 


And with the idea of “Neighborhoods” as 
component elements of town planning becom- 
ing more and more accepted—the neighborhood 
being a residential area with all the social, tech- 
nical, and cultural facilities needed for a full 
and happy life—the larger types of schools with 
their clearly defined range of influence are con- 
sidered by many planners as the most obvious 
factors determining the right size of such a 
Community Unit. 

But correct siting is only one of the many 
problems involved. When it comes to designing 
the actual buildings, it is the educational re- 
quirements of today and tomorrow which have 
to be closely scrutinized. The planner has to 
make himself familiar, not only with current 
practice in the everyday task of education, but 
also with the trend of thought, ideas of leading 
educationalists, with successful experiments, and 
the like. And he has to ask himself how to 
translate all this into terms of physical plan- 
ning. In doing so he will come to recognize 
certain outstanding facts: 


1. The school of tomorrow will be a community 
in which pupils, teachers, and parents have equal 
parts to play. 

2. Education is no longer confined to booklearn- 
ing. Practical training in crafts, engineering, and 
the arts, plus education for citizenship, will have 


equal emphasis. Thus Britain’s cultural heritage 
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as a whole will be properly understood and en- 


hanced. 

3. Physical training and medical care are to be 
extended; school meals have come to stay. 

4, New age groups will have to be planned for. 
The 2-5’s, the 14-18’s, the adults, will have to be 
provided for; particularly the accommodation for 
the adolescent—the new county colleges. They, in 


practically all cases, have yet to be built. 


There have been some interesting new ven- 
tures up and down the country—sponsored 
partly by private enthusiasts, partly by some 
of the more progressive education authorities— 
which point the way: school camps, village col- 
leges, and some of the more recent secondary 
schools. 

What characterizes most of these new schools 
is the “open plan”—the loosely knit lay-out of 
the different groups of rooms. It appears far 
better suited to the new educational demands 
than the older, four-walled type of school. 
There is no doubt about the general tendency 
to get away from the drab, institutional char- 
acter of so many of the older school buildings. 
A closer relationship must be established be- 
tween the classroom or workshop and the sur- 
rounding grounds. These need to be laid out 
both to please the eye and to function in actual 
use. 

In many modern schools, classrooms are all 
at ground-floor level, communicating with an 
outdoor space immediately adjoining. Work- 
shops are in separate wings, away from the 
classrooms, to avoid disturbance by noise. The 
assembly hall, library, medical-inspection rooms, 
dining hall and kitchen, and the school adminis- 
tration are usually in a separate block, often 
the solid core in the scheme, as being the part 
of the buildings not likely to need modification. 
Classrooms and workshops may expand with 
the school development or progressive class-size 
reduction. 

Questions of equipment, lighting, heating, and 
sanitation have all to be thought out afresh. 
Modern techniques of instruction, work in study 
groups, individual study, school broadcasting 
and television, and the trend of admitting a 
maximum of fresh air into the building at all 
seasons put these matters on a new footing. 

The fixed benches of the old classroom have 
given way to light movable furniture, which 
can be arranged—or dispensed with—according 
to the changing needs of the changing work 
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being done. Classroom walls are often entirely 
glazed, and sometimes fitted with sliding doors 
so that the room can become an open, covered 
veranda in suitable weather. 

The communication of the class and work- 
room wings with one another, and with the 
central building, is often by covered ways; and 
the whole layout is adapted to the existing natu- 
ral features of the site, combining with, rather 
than disregarding, landscape effects. 

By planning schools, while recognizing the 
function of every room and its relationship to 
the whole, an environment should be created in 
which future generations can more happily 
learn and develop. 

There still remains the question of time. 
There will be many equally urgent claims on 
Britain’s building resources after the war. Will 
it be possible to build the new schools needed 
and to bring older ones up to the new standards 
within a reasonable time? 

The time-lag so probable between planning 
and completion can be shortened in several 
ways. In the first place, surveys on a county 
scale will assess what accommodation exists; 
how far it is obsolescent or adaptable; how 
much new building is required; and its order 
of priority in conjunction with existing possi- 
bilities of staffing and finance. 

When a schedule has been drawn up on the 
basis of such a survey, a decision on suitable 
methods of construction will be made. The aim 
here is to use labor and material to the best 
possible advantage, as both are likely to be post- 
war shortages. 

A committee appointed by the Minister of 
Edueation has suggested standardized construc- 
tion for speeding up building processes and 
economizing labor and materials without reduc- 
ing structural efficiency. They have pointed 
out the adaptable uses of standardized units 
(not of course whole buildings), particularly for 
such one-story parts of the lay-out (classrooms 
and workshops) as call for modification with 
changing needs.? 

The technique recommended leaves full scope 
for the architect is avoiding the uniformity so 
easily associated with the idea of standardiza- 


tion. Another reason why adzptable construc- 


2‘*Standard Construction for Schools,’’ Post- 
War Building Studies, No, 2, H.M. Stationery Office, 
London, 1944. 
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tion appears such a good solution is that so 
much of what is done today in education is felt 
to be, as yet, experimental; the less permanent 
buildings are, the better will they serve their 
changing purpose. 


BRwewmet)@ ¢ us 
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And it is of paramount importance to em. 
ploy all and any suitable methods to create, both 
in quality and quantity, and within the shortest 
space of years, what amounts to a completely 
new background for education. 





DR. ZOOK URGES AN ANNUAL FED- 
ERAL-AID APPROPRIATION OF 
$500,000,000 


At least $500,000,000 must be provided an- 
nually by the Federal government if educa- 
tional opportunities within and among the 
states are to be equalized in a reasonable 
measure and if adequate provisions are to be 
made “to assist needy and talented students 
to continue their education in school and col- 


lege.” This estimate was made, and Federal 


appropriations in this amount were urged, by 
George F. Zook, president, ACE, at the 54th 
annual meeting of the Harvard Teachers Asso- 
ciation, March 23. 

Dr. Zook emphasized, however, the need of 
preserving intact the tradition of state and 


local autonomy in the control of schools and 
colleges. Federal appropriations to the states 
in aid of education should be made “with no 
strings attached.” While, theoretically, the con- 
trol of education by the Federal government 
would be impossible without an amendment to 
the Constitution, Dr. Zook believes that what 
is in effect a powerful centralized control may 
be, and in his judgment has been, exerted by 
attaching to Federal appropriations conditions 


to which the states and local communities must 


accede if Federal aid is to be forthcoming. 
(Apparently Dr. Zook has in mind here cer- 
tain features of the Smith-Hughes act.) He 
recommends, therefore, that the appropriations 
“should contain no provisions for the Federal 
control of the expenditure of these funds ex- 
cept the usual ones for auditing and report- 
ing and those which grow out of the provisions 
of the Constitution, including particularly the 
14th Amendment.” (The last-named exception 
is obviously leveled against any attempt that 
might be made to discriminate against Négro 
schools in the allocation of funds placed at the 
disposal of the states having separate schools 
for the two races.) 


Dr. Zook seems to take a somewhat different 
position on the allocation of Federal funds to 
private and parochial schools and colleges. In 
states that may now or in the future aid non- 
public institutions of education by appropri- 
ations from tax revenues or other public funds, 
there should be, in his judgment apparently, no 
restrictions upon the use of Federal funds for 
this purpose. At least, Dr. Zook 
“frankly” : 


. . . the question as to whether the long-time poli- 
cies as to the support of privately controlled schools 
and colleges from public funds, including those 
supplied by the Federal government, should not be 
fought out at the state level. Unless we stick by 
this policy we shall inevitably have an increasing 
amount of Federal control, brought on in con- 
siderable part by those who have protested most 
loudly against it. 


raises 


The present writer is not wholly clear as to 
the meaning of the above quotation. Would a 
Federal-aid appropriation that definitely re- 
quired an allocation of funds to nonpublic 
schools and colleges within each state accepting 
aid silence the opposition that defeated the 
NEA proposals for Federal participation in 
the support of public education from 1919 well 
into the 1930’s? Would such a stipulation 
mean an “increasing amount of Federal con- 
trol”? Would the stipulation that no Federal 
money be allocated to nonpublic institutions 
automatically kill any Federal-aid measure con- 
taining such a stipulation? Or what—? 

This “Event” is based upon a summary of 
Dr. Zook’s statements as released by the Har- 
vard University News Office, March 24. It may 
be that a reading of the complete address will 
clear up some of these uncertainties—W.C.B. 


SIXTY YEARS OF TEXTBOOK 
PUBLISHING 
D. C. Hearn anp Company this year will 
celebrate 60 years of publishing. Late in 1885 
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the publishing firm of Ginn and Heath was dis- 
solved and the new firm, established by Daniel 
Collamore Heath, started on its way with 13 
books and 11 pamphlets. These were chiefly in 
science and modern languages, two subjects that, 
Mr. Heath had the vision to foresee, would play 
an important part in future school programs. 
During the past 60 years, Heath has pioneered 
in new fields, and its list is now representative 
of all basie subjeets and all educational levels. 

In commenting on the anniversary, Dudley R. 
Cowles, president of the company, says: 


Sixty is a fine age. We are old enough to profit 
by our experience; young enough to look ahead 
with enthusiasm, to redouble our efforts, and to do 
our share in meeting the new and difficult demands 
the postwar world will make on American schools 
and American publishers. 


Textbooks have played a major role in the 
development of American education, in part but 
not wholly, because, until very recently, the 
great majority of the teachers in the elementary 
schools, and to some extent in the high schools, 
have been immature, under-educated, and short- 
lived in the work of teaching. These limitations 
placed a premium upon the production and wide 
use of well-prepared, well-made, and authentic 
textbooks. The history of the textbook is an 
important chapter in the history of American 
education, and while historians of education 
have not entirely neglected this chapter, its 
treatment has been far from adequate. The 
names of Noah Webster and William H. Me- 
Guffey are “classroom” and even “household” 
words, but, as the articles by John A. Nietz 
that have appeared in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
abundantly demonstrate, many other textbook 
writers should be added to this particular “Hall 
of Fame.” Beyond this, the contributions of 
the textbook publishers should be fittingly recog- 
nized. 

It should be emphasized, too, that the text- 
book is by no means of merely historical sig- 
That its importance will not pass, 
even with the marked advanees in the qualifica- 
tions required of teachers in the lower schools, 
is evidenced by the fact that its use has steadily 
increased in the colleges and universities, in 
which the edueational standards of the teaching 
personnel have always been relatively high.— 
W.C.B. 


nificanee. 
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THE FIFTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON 
INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS IN 
NEW JERSEY 

THE fifth annual State Conference on Inter- 
American Affairs, sponsored by the Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, will 
be held successively at four state teachers col- 
leges in northern New Jersey as follows: Jersey 
City, April 12; Newark, April 17; Paterson, 
April 18; and Montclair, June 12. The con- 
ference is under the chairmanship of Ferdinand 
M. Labastille, head of the department of Latin- 
American history and languages, Jersey City. 

The opening sessions in Jersey City will be 
devoted to a morning program of lectures and 
discussions centered about the theme, “The 
Americas Face the Air Age.” The chief speak- 
ers will be Juan Trippe, president, Pan-Amer- 
ican Airways, and Major General Julian Schley, 
assistant co-ordinator of Inter-American. Af- 
fairs. There will also be an exhibit of Brazilian 
prints, materials furnished by the leading air- 
transportation companies and the Grace Line, 
and materials accumulated by the students in 
preparation for a fiesta, “Under Southern 
Stars,” which will be given in the afternoon. 
The fiesta, under the direction of Mme. Irma 
Labastille, will be presented by 500 students 
from the four colleges and 12 high schools. It 
is an historical pageant “based on authentic 
documents and depicting colorful scenes in 
Latin-American history.” The narrative will 
be given by a speech choir of 50 voices from the 
college at Montclair, under the direction of 
Helen Ogg; Newark will provide a chorus of 
60 voices, under the direction of Frances Dun- 
ning; and the orchestra, under the direction of 
Paul Herfurth, instrumental director of the 
Orange high schools, will be made up of stu- 
dents from the college and pupils from the 
Snyder High School, Jersey City. —L.R.B. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO WILL 
INCREASE STUDENT FEES 


“FINANCIAL pressures of reconversion added 
to the steady rise of costs during the war” have 
forced the University of Chicago to increase 
student fees with the opening of the summer 
quarter, June 19, according to an announcement 
released on March 16 by Robert M. Hutchins, 


president of the university. In the major areas 
of the university—the College, the divisions, 
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and the professional schools—the basic tuition 
rate will be raised by 10 per cent. In addition, 
incidental fees will be consolidated and in- 
creased from an average of $42 for an academic 
year to $60. 

College-level courses in the downtown Univer- 
sity College are unchanged, but at the divisional 
level the charge per course goes from $30 to 
$40. The rise in home-study (correspondence) 
courses will be 25 per cent. Tuition in the Lab- 
oratory School, which extends through the 10th 
grade, also will be raised, but this schedule has 
not yet been determined. 

President Hutchins added that, “to expand 
its ability to aid students at all levels on whom 
the increase works hardship, the university will 
increase its scholarship and fellowship aid by 
37.8 per cent.” 

It is reasonable to believe that other non- 
public institutions of secondary and higher edu- 
cation will at least consider the question of in- 
creasing student fees. Fortunately or unfortu- 
nately, depending on one’s point of view, there 
are as yet no “ceilings” on such charges. One 
assumes that, as far as veterans’ education is 
concerned, the increases will be taken care of 
by the Federal government under the GI Bill of 
Rights.—W.C.B. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY’S POLICIES 
AS TO THE ADMISSION OF 
WAR VETERANS 


THE belief that the American fighting man 
will return from this war with warped values 
and a neurotic personality is “pretentious 
poppycock,” Frank H. Bowles, director of ad- 
missions, Columbia University, asserts in a re- 
port to Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
the university. Director Bowles further says: 

The office of admissions at Columbia plans to 
deal with returning servicemen by giving each man 
a chance to tell his story to a qualified educational 
adviser, familiar with military training, with civil- 
ian educational programs, and with occupational 
requirements. 

Tests and other paraphernalia of guidance pro- 
grams will be available, to be used for specifie pur- 
poses, but not as part of an elaborate counseling 
routine through which all must pass. The assump- 
tion will be made and acted upon, until proved in- 
correct, that the returning veteran has the same 
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educational interests, needs, and objectives as the 
other applicants to the university. 

We are told that we must plan to deal with 
millions of men whose values have been completely 
altered and that we must make radical adjustments 
if we are to be able to offer anything which will 
be of educational interest to the war veterans. We 
have received somber warnings of the tremendous 
numbers of men who by reason of the war have be- 
come neurotic or have developed mental abnor- 
malities. 

This remote-control psychoanalysis of the Amer- 
ican fighting man and the planning based upon it 
is far distant from any reasonable analysis of the 
situation. The fact is that no such incidence of 
maladjustment has been reported by men who have 
had contact with the troops, as by men who have 
not, and that investigations have shown that the 
principal cases of maladjustment occur in those 
who entered the service with a neurotic or psycho- 
logical imbalance. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE TO HAVE A 
PEACE CENTER 


AN anonymous gift to Lafayette College 
(Easton, Pa.) of sufficient funds to build a 
center for the promotion of international under- 
standing and permanent peace was announced, 
March 10, by William Mather Lewis, president. 

Construction of the center, which will cost 
upward of $100,000, will start at the earliest 
possible time, and the development of a depart- 
ment of international affairs will be evolved 
around it. A professorship of international 
affairs and scholarships to foreign students 
from Asia, South America, and Europe are 
being planned. Three scholarships to Chinese 
students have already been approved by the 
Board of Trustees. 

Foreign and American students interested in 
the international field and the head of the de- 
partment will have living quarters at the center. 
President Lewis hopes that, by living together, 
students of various nations will be better able 
to understand the culture and problems of each 
other’s country. Also provided will be accom- 
modations for foreign lecturers, seminar rooms 
for discussions, and a working library on inter- 
national affairs. 

Erection of the center and development of the 
department of international affairs are the re- 
sults of recent recommendations by President 
Lewis to the board that the college “broaden 
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its scope in international understanding and 
play a leading role in the establishment of per- 
manent peace.” 


“SCHOOL AND SOCIETY” WILL IN- 
CREASE ITS AVAILABLE SPACE 
BY 25 PER CENT 
Tue Trustees of the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, Ine., have approved 
the proposal of the editors that ScHOooL AND 
Society be enlarged by widening and length- 
ening the columns. This will increase the space 
available for printed matter by approximately 
25 per cent, without increasing the amount of 
paper used. It was hoped that this change in 
format could be made with the present number. 
There still remain, however, several articles, 
already in type, that would require resetting. 
Since most of these can be published during 
the present month, it is now planned to begin 
the enlarged journal with one of the early May 

numbers. 
While the new format will permit the publi- 
cation of somewhat longer contributions, espe- 
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cially in the section captioned “Research,” its 
chief advantage will be in the fact that reports 
of educational events and meetings will not be 
delayed so long as they have frequently been 
during the past few years. 

As in the past, extra-size numbers will prob- 
ably be needed to provide space for special 
features, such as President Walters’s annual re- 
ports on colleges and universities and Librarian 
Wheeler’s annual list of educational publica- 
tions. 

Especially appreciated by the editors has been 
the cordial co-operation of authors in keeping 
their contributions within the limits that have 
been necessitated by the journal’s space restric- 
tions. Even under these conditions, of the 
otherwise acceptable typescripts received for 
publication, a very large proportion (some- 
times as high as 90 per cent) have had to be 
returned for lack of space. Many of these have 
fortunately found publication elsewhere, not in- 
frequently in journals suggested to the authors 
by the editors of ScHooL anpD Socrety.—W.C.B. 
and L.R.B. 


Notes ad News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

THE REVEREND CiypDE M. MEREDITH, pastor 
of the Methodist Church, Jonesboro (Ind.), has 
been appointed president, Taylor University 
(Upland, Ind.), to succeed Robert Lee Stuart, 
who will retire, June 1. 


GEORGE DANIEL GricE, for the past four 
years acting president, College of Charleston 
(S. C.), was named to the presidency, March 
26. 


ANDRES HorcasITas, special representative of 
the general manager of the National Railways 
of Mexico, has been appointed special assistant 
to Rufus C. Harris, president, Tulane Univer- 
sity. Mr. Horeasitas, who assumed his new post 
in March, will be in charge of Latin-American 
relations. 

ELEANOR BARKER, acting dean, Wheaton Col- 
lege (Norton, Mass.), who has been serving 
since last summer when Miriam F. Carpenter, 
dean, resigned to take a post in the Harvard 





University Law School, has been appointed to 
the deanship. 


STEPHEN M. Corey, professor of educational 
psychology, the University of Chicago, was ap- 
pointed director of the university’s audio-visual- 
instruction center, March 28. The center, which 
was formally opened on March 31, was estab- 
lished “to meet the increased utilization by 
schools of sound-films and other audio-visual 
media and will function in collaboration with 
the department of education and the univer- 
sity’s laboratory schools.” It will also make use 
of Britannica Films, formerly Erpi Classroom 


Films. 


Guy A. CARDWELL, associate professor of 
English, Tulane University, left, March 1, to 
assume his duties as head of the department 
of English, University of Maryland. 


JoHN A. Cook has succeeded Samuel A. 
Myatt, retired, as head of the department of 
Spanish, Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
Tex. 
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Paut M. Spurwin, associate professor of 
Romance languages, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, was recently appointed professor of 
French, University of Alabama. 


TuHE following temporary appointments were 
made recently at Louisiana State University: 
Arthur E. DuBois, assistant professor, and 
Eugene Current-Garcia and Robert H. Wilson, 
instructors, English; and Martin E. Erickson, 
professor, and Gertrude Bogran, assistant, Ro- 
mance languages. 


THE following persons, most of whom were 
formerly teachers of Spanish or Portuguese in 
the United States, are now teaching English and 
related courses in cultural institutes that have 
been established in other American republics 
by the Division of Cultural Cooperation, De- 
partment of State: Ralph S. Beckham (Univer- 
sity of South Carolina), Faye Bumpass (Dallas, 
Tex.), Patricia Elliott (Washington, D. C.), 
Hazel M. Messimore (Stephens College, Colum- 
bia, Mo.), and Henry C. Schwartz (Toledo, 
Ohio), all in Lima (Peru); Evelyn Blair 
(Stephens College), Tegucigalpa (Honduras) ; 
Esther J. Crooks (professor of Spanish, 
Goucher College), Curitiba (Brazil); John A. 
Floyd, Paul E. Hadley, Cryssie Hotchkiss 
(Monrovia High School, Calif.), Lionel Lan- 
dry (assistant professor of Romance languages, 
Providence College), Clifford H. Prator (as- 
sistant professor of Romance languages, Uni- 
versity of Michigan), and Audrey Wright 
(Grand Rapids High School), all in Bogota 
(Colombia) ; Seaver Gilcrest (professor of Ro- 
mance languages, University of Buffalo), and 
John F. Weir, Porto Alegre (Brazil); Ida 
Griffiths, James Joseph Passarelli (De Paul 
University), and Howard Tessen (Yale Uni- 
versity), all in Mexico (D. F.); Harry E. 
Hausser (University of Texas), Asuncidn 
(Paraguay); Gardner H. London and Kathryn 
C. London (University of Wisconsin), Quito 
(Eeuador) ; William G. Merhab and Margarida 
Reno (Inter-American Training Center, Wash- 
ington, D. C.), Rio de Janeiro (Brazil); Vir- 
ginia Neel, Joseph Privitera (adviser to stu- 
dents, St. Louis University), and Mrs. Privi- 
tera, Sao Paulo (Brazil); Marion O’Keefe 
(Peabody High School, Mass.), Santiago 
(Chile); James Earl Osgood (University of 
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California), Guatemala City (Guatemala); 
John B. Rust (Jones Commercial High School), 
Managua (Nicaragua); Robert E. Schneider 
(City College, N. Y.), Cordoba (Argentina) ; 
and John G. Varner (assistant professor of 
English, Washington and Lee University), and 
Mrs. Varner, Caracas, Venezuela. 


B. M. WooppripGe, JR., in March assumed a 
post as instructor in French and Portuguese, 
University of Texas. 


THREE visiting lecturers have been appointed 
to the division of part-time study, Tulane Uni- 
versity : Albert Elias Tibbs, sociology; Marshall 
Vernon Noecker, accounting; and Eldon Clag- 
gett Upton, Jr., insurance. 


EMILE Caiuuiet, professor of French litera- 
ture and civilization, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, was named the Mr. and Mrs. O. P. Clark 
lecturer for 1945 at Seripps College, Claremont, 
Calif. Dr. Cailliet lectured on “Christianity 
and Naturalism,” April 3, 4, and 5. 


ArTHUR SAMPLEY, of North Texas State 
Teachers College (Denton), has been appointed 
college librarian, to succeed W. Stanley Hoole, 
whose appointment as director of libraries, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, was reported in ScHOOL 
AND Society, March 17. 


NorMAN DayMonD HUMPHREY, assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology, Wayne University (De- 
troit), who is making a study of a typical com- 
munity from which Mexicans in Detroit and 
other northern towns migrated, has returned to 
his duties at the university after having spent 
the first semester in Tecolotlan, Jaliseo (Mex- 
ico), under a Rackham Foundation postdoctor- 
ate fellowship. Dr. Humphrey plans to return 
to Mexico for further study in the summer. 
Maude L. Fiero, assistant professor of sociol- 
ogy, recently introduced a course in the sociol- 
ogy of religion. Edward C. Jandy, associate 
professor of sociology, is serving as a con- 
sultant on police practices to the American 
Council on Race Relations. 


Frances Camp, director, Educational Place- 
ment Office, the State University of Iowa, has 
resumed her duties after two years’ leave of 
absence for service with the American Red 
Cross. Helen Barnes, who was acting director 
during Miss Camp’s absence, has resigned to 
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accept an appointment as a recreation worker 
for the Red Cross overseas. 


C. 8S. NorBerG, professor of philosophy, who 
has been on leave of absence from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota for service as chief of special 
studies, Office of Strategic Services, Washing- 
ton (D. C.), has been appointed head of the 
Scandinavian section of the Bureau of Areas 
in the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration’s European regional office in 
London. 


—. O. LAWRENCE, professor of physics and 
director of the radiation laboratory, University 
of California (Berkeley), has been appointed 
to a newly organized Research Board for Na- 
tional Seeurity. The board will be concerned 
“with the advancement of science and the de- 
velopment of techniques in those directions 
which may have profound influence on the con- 
duct of future warfare.” 


H. O. Crort, head of the department of me- 
chanical engineering, the State University of 
Iowa, has been appointed to an advisory com- 
mittee for postwar scientific research under the 
direction of Isaiah Bowman, president, the 
Johns Hopkins University. 


Ray G. Price, assistant professor of com- 
mercial edueation, University of Cincinnati, and 
Robert E. Finch, supervisor of commercial edu- 
cation in the city’s publie schools, have been ap- 
pointed to a three-member committee of the 
National Couneil for Business Education. 


Howarp §. Euuis, professor of economics, 
University of California (Berkeley), whose 
leave of absence for service with the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System was 
reported in ScHoon anD Society, October 16, 
1943, has been appointed assistant director of 
the board’s division of research. 


Huaupert C, Hammon, associate professor 
of psychology, Temple University (Philadel- 
phia), has been named editor of Temple Uni- 
versity Publieations, “which will publish works 
of scholarly interest and research by members 
of the university’s faculty.” The printing will 
be done by the University of Pennsylvania 
Press, and a contract is being negotiated by 
Frank J. Fell, Jr., vice-president and treasurer 
of Temple University. 
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Raymonp E. Kirk, dean, Graduate School, 
and Donald F. Othmer, professor of chemical 
engineering, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 
are coeditors of “the first ‘Encyclopedia of 
Chemical Technology’ . . . in this country.” 
The work is now in preparation, and the com- 
pilation will probably cover a period of five 
years. Janet D. Scott, formerly a member of 
the staff of Chemical Abstracts, has been ap- 
pointed assistant editor. The project is being 
sponsored by a new corporation, the Intersci- 
ence Encyclopedia, Inc., established by Inter- 
science Publishers, Ine. 


MontacvuE FRexr, horticulturist, has been ap- 
pointed editor of Plants and Gardens, successor 
to the Brooklyn Botanic Garden Record. 


WituiAM Maruer Lewis, for the past eight- 
een years president, Lafayette College (Bethle- 
hem, Pa.), has submitted his resignation to the 
trustees of the college to become effective, June 
30. Dr. Lewis told the board that, if no sue- 
cessor is chosen before the end of June, he will 
remain until the first of November. 


M4rGARET GILLEN, deputy superintendent of 
schools, Burleigh County (N. D.), has been 
named acting superintendent, succeeding Ed- 
ward Heer, superintendent, resigned, 


April 1. 


who 


Recent Deaths 


DANIEL JORDAN, retired professor of Romance 
languages, U. S. Naval Academy (Annapolis), 
died, March 23, at the age of seventy-five years. 
Dr. Jordan had served as assistant professor of 
Romance languages, Columbia University, be- 
fore going to the professorship at Annapolis, a 
post from which he was retired in 1932. 


Water §S. L. CLEVERDON, retired associate 
professor of sanitary engineering, New York 
University, died, March 25, at the age of sixty- 
seven years. Mr. Cleverdon had served the uni- 
versity in the associate professorship and as 
supervisor of property from 1918 until his re- 
tirement, 1938. 


WEsTEL Woopsury WILLOUGHBY, professor 
emeritus of political science, the Johns Hopkins 
University, died, March 26. Dr. Willoughby, 
who had served as assistant professor of polit- 
ical science (1894-95), Stanford University, 
and in the professorship at the Johns Hop- 
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kins University (1897-1933), was seventy-seven 
years old at the time of his death. 


EpwIin C. Upton, professor emeritus of Eng- 
lish language and literature, Bard College 
(Annandale-on-the-Hudson), died, March 26, 
Dr. Upton 
had served as instructor in modern languages 
(1899-1901), University of Maine; assistant in 
English (1902-03), Columbia University; and 
at Bard College (formerly St. Stephen’s Col- 
lege) as professor of English language and 
literature (1903-39), dean of the faculty 
(1924-26), director of studies (1928-34), and 
registrar, 1929-34. 


at the age of seventy-two years. 


LELAND RUSSELL VAN WERT, metallurgist and 
chief of the research division, Leeds and North- 
rup Company, Philadelphia, died, March 26, at 
the age of fifty-five years. After a year’s teach- 
ing in high school (1916-17), Dr. van Wert 
worked with several engineering concerns be- 
fore going to the School of Engineering, Har- 
vard University (1926), as an instructor in 
metallurgy. He served an associate professor- 
ship (1926-29), Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, before returning to Harvard University 
(1930) as a lecturer. He had held his recent 
post since 1937. 


Ropert HALLOWELL RICHARDS, professor 
emeritus of mining engineering and metallurgy, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, died, 
March Professor Richards, who reached 
the age of 100 years, August 26, 1944, had 
served the institute as assistant chemist (1868- 
69), instructor in assaying and qualitative 
analysis (1869-70), assistant professor of ana- 
lytical chemistry (1870-71), professor of min- 
eralogy (1871-72), professor of mining engi- 
neering (1873-84), head of the department 
(1873-1914), secretary of the faculty (1878- 
1883), and professor of mining engineering 
and metallurgy, 1884 until his retirement, 1914. 


27. 


JoHn Cavin BucuHer, principal, Peekskill 
(N. Y.) Military Academy, died, March 27, at 
the age of seventy-nine years. Mr. Bucher had 
served as assistant principal and principal 
(1890-94), preparatory department, American 
University of Beirut; teacher of English and 
French (1895-1903), Mohegan Lake School 
(Mohegan, N. Y.); and at the academy since 
1903. 
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THE Most REVEREND AUGUSTINO TIJERINO 
Loasica, Bishop of Leén (Nicaragua), sue- 
cumbed to a heart attack, March 28, at the age 
of seventy-five years. Bishop Loasiga was the 
founder of “the only seminary in Nicaragua,” 
according to a cable to The New York Times, 
March 28. 


THE REVEREND FReEpDRIC M. TILEsTON, a 
member of the staff of Deerfield (Mass.) Acad- 
emy, died, March 28, at the age of forty-three 
years. 


CHARLES W. Scrispner, former professor of 
mechanical engineering at the University of 
Pennsylvania, the State University of Iowa, 
and the University of North Carolina, died, 
March 31, at the age of eighty-seven years. 


Lewis RALPH JONES, professor emeritus of 
plant pathology, University of Wisconsin, died, 
March 31, at the age of eighty years. Dr. 
Jones had served as instructor in natural his- 
tory (1889-90), botanist (1890-1909), Experi- 
ment Station, assistant professor of botany 
(1891-92), associate professor (1892-93), and 
professor (1893-1909), University of Vermont; 
and in the professorship at the University of 
Wisconsin, 1909-35. 


Education in the Magazines 

AIKEN WELCH is the author of “My Chil- 
dren and Progressive Schools” in The American 
Mercury for April. This is a provocative ac- 
count by the mother of two children of their ex- 
periences in both the Progressive and the more 
conventional type of school. One conclusion 
reached is: “Whatever else it is not, Progressive 
education is a discipline for all the adults con- 
nected with it.” 


Tue April number of Facts carries an article, 
“The Man Who Works Miracles with Retarded 
Children,” by Larry Kelly—a discussion of the 
School of Educational Adjustment (Cicero, 
Ill.) of which E. A. Boos is the head. D. P. 
MaeMillan, director emeritus of child study in 
the public schools of Chicago, who is a con- 
sultant in the school, believes that institutions 
of the type Mr. Boos directs “need encourage- 
ment,” for the child who has a chance of over- 
coming his handicap will not become a public 
charge. 
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Other Items 

J. E. WALLACE WALLIN, who retires this year 
as director, division of special education and 
mental hygiene, Delaware State Department of 
Public Instruction, was given a testimonial din- 
ner in Wilmington on the evening of Mareh 21. 
Members of his staff and other friends and pro- 
fessional colleagues spoke in appreciation of 
Dr. Wallin’s long and fruitful service as a de- 
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voted student of mental hygiene and of the edu- 
cational problems of the mentally handicapped. 
Lloyd N. Yepsen, director, division of elassifi- 
cation and education, New Jersey State Depart- 
ment of Institutions and Agencies, presented to 
Dr. Wallin a bound volume containing 117 let- 
ters of tribute which had been collected under 
the direction of Charles E. Skinner, professor 
of education, New York University. 


Shorter Papers... 





























































COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING 


A NEWSPAPER item reported that “educators” 
were opposed to immediate passage of a law for 
compulsory military education in peacetime. 
Certainly some educators have so expressed 
themselves, but they have not spoken for all and 
it would be unfortunate if the public got that 
impression. Besides the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges, twelve university presidents have 
urged postponement of consideration of the 
question. Not all educators have the same op- 
portunity for securing publicity for their views 
as those who have been heard. 

Some have opposed conscription on account 
of the financial and other difficulties in which 
their institutions would be involved. This does 
not seem to be a worthy motive for opposing 
compulsory training. 

In favoring immediate passage of legislation 
for postwar compulsory military training, I 
should like to make the following comments: 

1. The question before us is not one of passing 
such legislation merely on the recommendation of 
the military services. Every intelligent citizen 
should see that we must hereafter be prepared for 
any emergency. We should, of course, do our best 
for the cause of world peace but to depend solely 
upon its consummation would be folly. 

2. We need the advice of General Marshall and 
other specialists on the question of the extent and 
nature of the training. They are the ones who are 
best qualified to state what will be effective. We 
can only hope that their plans will interfere as 
little as possible with the peacetime pursuits of 
our young people and that the training can be satis- 
factorily combined with high-school and college cur- 
ricula. It is on this point that our intelligence and 
our wisdom should be concentrated. 

3. I agree with those who hold that military 
training is not a substitute for education. If the 


safety of our country could be guaranteed without 
compulsory service I should oppose it. Yet it is 
worth while pointing out that a year (or whatever 
period is determined upon) devoted to military 
training need not be a complete loss of time as far 
as the soldier’s peacetime career is concerned. A 
poor boy who has to stay out of school a year in 
order to earn money to go to college may learn far 
less from that experience than from a year in the 
Army. 

4, There is a point to demanding immediate 
legislation in order to take advantage, not of war 
hysteria, but of current war-mindedness. To those 
who saw the shape of things to come as early as 
1936, or even earlier, it is discouraging to think 
of the indifference to the question of military pre- 
paredness which will again manifest itself once this 
war is won. 

5. Along with conscription we must maintain a 
much larger capacity for immediate production of 
munitions and other materials of war, must con- 
trol raw materials and processes of production to 
the extent necessary to assure adequate supplies of 
all such materials in case of war, and must con- 
tinue large-scale experimentation with new weap- 


ons, : 
B. L. ULLMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
CHAPEL HILL 


DUMBARTON OAKS PROPOSALS 
AND EDUCATION 

RECENT periodical literature and addresses 
delivered by authoritative scholars have given 
the lay reader informative interpretations of 
“the most significant document placed before 
humanity since the adoption of the Constitution 
of the United States.” We are all impressed 
with the necessity of clearly understanding the 
proposals. 

Every one hopes for a peace which will never 
again call upon us to prepare for renewed hu- 
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man slaughter and the disruption of the lives 
of innocent people. In obtaining such a peace 
—free from anxiety, danger, and want—no one 
can possibly adopt a laissez-faire philosophy of 
life. But if the sponsors of the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals believe that such a peace can be 
obtained by merely placing confidence in world 
political organizations, international economic 
planning, with police force and economic sane- 
tions, all engaged in that familiar and inter- 
esting game of international power polities, then 
a number of us are from the very start going to 
become skeptical about the efficacy of the pro- 
posals. 

Under such provisions we again become fear- 
ful of dictatorships even more powerful than 
those with which we are at this very moment 
engaged in a death struggle. We simple-minded 
people know from sad experience that agencies 
controlled by cliques of governments or monopo- 
listie parties, trafficking in force, have not in the 
past resulted in international peace and good 
will to men on this earth. We are naive enough 
to harbor the fear that calculating in terms of 
manpower, industrial potentials, good anchor- 
ages, and adequate airfields is not in itself likely 
to occasion the healing of our international 
wounds, because in these possessions we hear 
again the rumble of force, and we sense again 
the emphasis placed on “geopolitics” and on the 
practice of Realpolitik. It seems to us rather 
that anything that smacks of the German Kultur 
of hate and the Japanese regimen of Bushido 
should be avoided, otherwise the cauldron of 
international war is likely to continue in its vio- 
lent simmering, and again we shall have the poet 
and the littérateur exercising their creative art— 
as they have since the time of the Spartans and 
“when knighthood was in flower”—in immortal- 
izing the unknown soldier and the heroism anent 
glorious war! 

Therefore we hope that our large army of 
peace lovers will exert every effort toward, and 
be instrumental in, having attached to the pres- 
ent Dumbarton Oaks proposals some principles 
concerned with man as an international human 
being, a concept without which there ean hardly 
be any assurance of international political or 
economic stability. No longer need we envisage 
the delightful experience of being burned at the 
stake for proposing World Citizenship ; in truth, 
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some of us devoutly believe that an enduring 
commonwealth of nations and a stable economic 
solution of our present international ills have 
for their sine qua non that very prerequisite. 

Education in the past may be accused of many 
omissions ; perhaps the one most serious omission 
has been the lack of sufficient emphasis on the 
work of ineuleating children and youth with the 
concept of world citizenship as an essential loy- 
alty. Rearing children and youth to be loyal 
members of their family, their church, their 
school group, their city, and their country is not 
fulfilling the entire function of education. 

Education in the Axis nations proved coneclu- 
sively that the minds of a nation ean be fash- 
ioned and directed to specific objectives with 
considerable vehemence and success. Unfortu- 
nately the direction education took in this in- 
stance led to world conflagration. The develop- 
ment of healthy bodies, the instilling of knowl- 
edge and skills, and the fashioning of minds— 
all the task of education—need not lead to hu- 
man slaughter. The process of education can 
just as readily lead to the development of posi- 
tive and constructive international attitudes; the 
school systems of the world must be made ade- 
quate to such a task. Unfortunately the present 
outline of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals makes 
no such educational provisions. 

We are certain that true champions of peace 
will leave no stone unturned until the Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals contain such necessary 
educational provisions as will contribute toward 
the attainment of an enduring peace. We must 
not permit loss of confidence in the concept of 
mutual understanding resulting from education. 
The pages of history clearly reveal the repeated 
instances of slaughtered millions, of crippled 
bodies, of plague-ridden lands, of ruined cities, 
whenever force is substituted for education in 
international settlements. To make possible a 
permanent peace the Dumbarton Oaks proposals 
must include provisions for the development— 
in all nations, ours inecluded—of school systems 
from the nursery to the university and schools 
for adults with a program to make all people 
alive to the dangers of national aggression, of 
international competition, and of the chauvi- 
nistic struggle for power; education must con- 
vince mankind that the Golden Rule is no indi- 
cation of weakness or cowardliness. The schools 
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of every nation constitute the best large-scale 
technique by means of which the modification 
of attitude in mankind ean be effected. This 
modification is a necessary factor in a lasting 
international peace. 

In examining the Dumbarton Oaks proposals 
we fail to detect such educational provisions as 
indicated above. We are rather reminded—not 
intentionally—of the record of centuries of 
tumultuous warfare resulting in no permanent 
solution for later disputes. Nazi education led 
to world conflagration ; Nazi education in reverse 
would lead to the fostering of good will among 
nations on a world-wide basis, and would de- 


Research... 
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velop into a factor contributing toward interna- 
tional peace. 
provide for the elimination of all hatred and 
sadism toward people of other nations as well as 
toward people within the respective nation 
itself. Such provisions must be added to the 
present Dumbarton Oaks proposals; its present 
form would convince us that man lives not by 
ideas and spirit but rather by bread alone. 


Education in every nation must 


Zora Kian 
HEAD, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
RUTGERS UNIVERSITY, 
NEw BRUNSWICK, N. J. 











































THE TEACHER’S MARKS VERSUS THE 
STUDENT’S MARKS 


THAT students tend to be critical of the class 
marks given them by a teacher is an ancient 
story. Opportunity presented itself in a class 
in psychology to see whether the students in 
the class agreed among themselves and with the 
teacher about the marks assigned. In this par- 
ticular class, each student gave a one-hour report 
on an assigned topic for which he had two or 
more weeks to prepare. A rating scale was 
filled out by each student and by the teacher 
following the class report of each of 20 students. 
Each reporter was rated on a linear scale the 
opposite ends of which were “Excellent” and 
Each reporter was so rated for: 
“Knowledge of the subject of his report,” “In- 
tegration of the material he reported,’ and 
In computing the results, the 
linear scales were measured in centimeters and 
the numerical values assigned on the basis of 
The teacher determined his 
class marks on these seales, so that his judg- 
ments and those of the class were directly com- 
parable. 


“Poor.” 


“Presentation.” 


centimeter scores. 


The experiment tested not only the agreement 
of the elass and teacher’s ratings, but also 
whether students tended to be more or less severe 
in their judgments of their fellows after they 
themselves had reported. An attempt was made 
to determine whether the way individuals were 
rated by others influenced the way they them- 
selves rated the class. 





Results: The following correlations were 
found between the teacher’s and the student’s 
ratings of the reporters: 











TABLE I 
z PE 
Knowledge occcecceuum «79 +09 
TACO RGHOM anne ecannccsssecnnsseonen 72 +.11 
i ss ee .60 + .12 
| ap +11 





These correlations are fairly high and statis- 
tically significant, thus offering some evidence 
of validity. The highest correlation was that 
obtained from the ratings of Knowledge. Here 
the bases of judgment were more similar than in 
either of the other categories. Although the 
students knew less about the material than the 
teacher, they were able to judge fairly well 
when the reporters knew the subject matter of 
their reports. The correlation for Integration 
was lower, probably because, in spite of the in- 
structions on the scale, there was some confusion 
as to just what was meant by the term. The 
lowest correlation of all was shown in Presen- 
tation, but here the class was taking notes 
which made speed of talking the primary factor, 
to the virtual exclusion of other factors of pub- 
lie speaking. The teacher had greater oppor- 
tunity to consider the manner of presentation. 

Averaging the ratings each student gave to 
the rest of the class, the range and variability 
of these individual rating averages are shown in 
Table IT. 
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TABLE II TABLE IV 
Scores SD r PE 
Knowledge ......... 9.0-13.9 92-3.77 Knowl — 25 Be 
Integration 9.1-13.9 1.15-4.42 fone aie ~ 97 er 
Presentation ......_ 7.9-13.2 1.85-4.95 Presitedien — 35 +14 





The range, both in average scores and in 
variability, was greater for Presentation than 
for either of the other categories. More indi- 
viduals were willing to give low ratings on this 
category, reflecting the feeling on the part of 
the class that they were more qualified to judge 
this factor. High-ranking averages tended to 
have small variability, indicating in these indi- 
viduals a tendency to rate reporters high, re- 
gardless of the objective quality of the perform- 
Several expressed the feeling that “I 
wouldn’t want someone not to do well because 
of me.” This attitude would lead to a general 
high-average rating with a narrow variability. 
It was especially true of Knowledge, less so for 
Integration, and only in a few cases for Presen- 


ance, 


tation. 

When all the scores given by each student to 
the entire class were averaged, and all the teach- 
er’s ratings were similarly treated, the results in 
Table III were found: 


TABLE III 








Tchr’s Rat- 
ing Ave. 


Group Rat- 
ing Ave. CR 





Mean SD Mean SD 


10.6 


11.8 1.61 3.28 


Knowledge 2.61 

Integration 9.6 3.44 11.2 141 4.44 

Presentation 10.2 2.87 10.6 2.67 0.67 
Composite 10.2 257 112 1.86 2.40 





The greatest difference for this all-over score 
between class and teacher was found for Inte- 
gration, which also differed more in SD than 
did the others. This difference is significant 
at the .01 level. For Knowledge, the difference 
is also significant at the .01 level, and probably 
reflects the reluctance of the students to give 
On the Presentation seale, the dif- 
ference is negligible. In all of these averages, 
the class was more liberal than was the teacher. 

Correlations were found between the way in- 
dividuals rated their classmates and the way they 
themselves were rated by the others. These are 
recorded in Table IV. 


low marks. 








The correlations are all negative and not sig- 
nificant. They would suggest, however, that 
those who scored low had some slight tendency 
to rank their fellows high. 

The effect of making a report one’s self on the 
grades subsequently assigned and the effect of 
having made a good report or a poor report on 
the subsequent grades given others was investi- 
gated. It was found that after having made a 
report, the range of grades given narrowed so 
that the subsequent better reporters were rated 
somewhat lower, and the poorer reporters 
higher. There was no difference between the 
better and poorer reporters themselves in this 
respect. Since many factors were operating in 
this comparison, the only justified statement is 
that having made a report one’s self tends to 
make one conservative in grading the reports of 
others. 

SUMMARY 

1. Students and the teacher agree fairly well in 
their judgment of the Knowledge, Integration, and 
Presentation of class reports given by students in 
the class. The students were somewhat more liberal 
in their marking than was the teacher in this in- 
stance, 

2. Knowledge of subject presented shows the 
highest agreement and smallest variability in the 
ratings assigned by students. 

3. Having made a class report one’s self tends to 
make one conservative in subsequent rating of the 
reports of others, whether the report one gave was 
good or poor. 

CARNEY LANDIS 
JANE F’, CUSHMAN 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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